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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


THE STATE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
A S YOUR president works with the 


various committees of the Alabama 
Library she is aware of a 
growing professional attitude and unity 
among the leadership of the Association. 
This is a tribute to the efforts of previous 
administrations as well as to those who 
have assumed responsibility for activities 
for the coming year. 

Much of the work of the Association 
is done through the various committees. 
The year 1951-52 should be an important 
one for the Alabama Library Association 
if the projects proposed by the commit- 
tees are carried to completion. 

The Public 
recent 


Association 


Relations Committee at a 
meeting, with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cooper as chairman, outlined ways and 
means of bringing libraries and library 
service to the attention of the “indiffer- 
ent public.” 

Mrs. Mildred Baer, Membership Chair- 
man, has set as a goal for the coming 
year a membership of 500. Regardless 
of the extensive efforts of the Member- 
ship Committee, this goal can be 
achieved only through the interest and 
active support of each individual mem- 
ber. The present membership is 336. The 
potential membership is greater than 500. 
Each of us should try to create a strong- 
er professional attitude by encouraging 
membership in library associations. 

The Scholarship Committee, with Mrs. 
Ruth Waldrop as chairman, has chosen 
a promising young man to be the re- 
cipient of the Alabama Library Associa- 
tion scholarship for next year. 

Mrs. Pauline Foster, chairman of the 
Planning Committee, has received excel- 
lent suggestions for the over-all work of 
the Association from members of her 
committee, preparatory to a meeting in 
the early fall. 


Plans for the District Meetings are : - 
nounced by Mrs. Gretchen Scher k, 
chairman, who has scheduled the me°t- 
ings for October. All members of tie 
Association will receive notices of the 
meetings in their district and they are 
encouraged to attend. 

The Bibliographic Committee, headed 
by Joseph Taylor, is continuing the work 
of compiling A Guide to Imprints in 
Alabama Libraries up to 1825. 

The Association has every reason to be 
proud of the work done by the Legisla- 
tive Committee, with Margaret Miller as 
chairman. In an effort to assist the Pub- 
lic Library Service Division in obtaining 
proper financial support, the Legislative 
Committee—of which your president is 
an ex-officio member—sent more than 
100 letters to legislators, librarians and 
key citizens. A number of librarians in 
the State testified before public hearings 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the Senate Taxation and Finance 
Committee. Every librarian in the State 
rejoices with the PLSD in the fact that 
not only was a proposed cut in the ap- 
propriation defeated, but that it was ac- 
tually raised to $108,000 a year for the 
next biennium. With long-range plan- 
ning for the next legislative year, it is 
believed that the appropriation will be 
raised in line with that of other South- 
eastern states. 

Meetings of other committees are sched- 
uled for the fall. It is expected that the 
Executive Council will hold a meeting 
in October. Some important matters are 
on the agenda for consideration of 
Council. 

It is with regret that the Association 
loses its secretary, Sophia Sullivan, to the 
University of Illinois Library School. We 
congratulate Miss Sullivan, however, 
upon her decision to do further graduate 
work. 
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SELA 


\t a meeting of the Executive Council 
SELA in Chicago action was taken 
several matters of interest to the state 
ciation: 

\ directory of libraries and librarians 

the region is in process of compilation 

the Council and should be ready for 
tribution before the end of the year; 

1. 1, No. 1, of The Southeastern Li- 

rian, edited by W. S. Hoole, is a 

endid publication and one of which 

may well be proud; Alabama is fifth 

ong the nine Southeastern States in 
number of memberships, having 60 indi- 
vidual and 11 institutional members. 
The goal is 100. We must go over the 
top! 

Dr. Louis Shores, President of SELA, 
has been granted a Fulbright scholarship 
for study in England. We rejoice with 
Dr. Shores in this honor that has come 
to him and to the region, but we regret 
to lose him to another country for the 
next nine months. 


ALA 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ALA 
ALA celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary at the Annual Conference in Chi- 


cago from July 6-14. The Association 
came into being in Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 4, 1876. The theme of the seventy- 
fifth birthday anniversary was “The 
Heritage of the U. S. A. in Times of 
Crisis.” 

October 4, 1951, has been designated 
as National Library Day. In a letter from 
President Truman to the President of 
ALA, he states: 

“I earnestly hope that every citizen 
will join in this endeavor under library 
leadership because such understanding of 
our heritage will help Americans to think 
through the major problems of these 
critical days. . . . I wish to take this op- 
portunity to extend the thanks of the 
grateful Nation to America’s librarians 
for their devotion to the cause of intel- 
lectual freedom, their constant service to 
all our citizens, and their unselfish dedi- 
cation to our understanding of the demo- 
cratic processes by which our nation is 
made great.” 

National Library Day affords many op- 
portunities for effective public relations 
and for spreading the gospel of library 
service. 

See you at District Meeting! 

MABEL E. WILIOUGHBY 
President 


ATTEND DISTRICT MEETINGS! 


EMBERS, get ready to spend a 
M satisfying, horizon-enlarging day 
with your fellow librarians and _ trustees 
at the various district meetings to be 
held this fall. 

Committees have been busy under the 
direction of local chairmen preparing 
programs that will be both stimulating 
and refreshing. You must not miss 
attending at least one of these confer- 
ences, meeting good friends, making new 
acquaintances, and discussing various li- 
brary problems that interest you in your 


daily work. District meetings can be more 
informal, and sometimes even more per- 
sonally helpful, than the larger state 
convention. 

President Mabel E. Willoughby will 
bring a message from the Association, 
keeping the membership informed re- 
garding Association progress and_prob- 
lems. The two persons who know most 
about statewide developments in public 
and school libraries, Mrs. Lois R. Green 
and Miss Fannie Schmitt, also plan to 
be present to share the latest news re- 





garding the libraries in their respective 
fields. 
Not all districts had set their meeting 
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dates at press time, waiting for sore 
librarians to return from their vacatioy s. 
Final notices will be sent later. 


Chairman Place Date 
District 1—-Miss Anne Kirksieck — Mobile November 1’ 
District 2—Mrs. Orrie Floyd Thomas _...Not set Not set 
District 3—Mrs. Thelma C. Mershen Troy S. T. C. November 3 
District 4—Miss Ethel Sanders... A. P. L, Auburn October 27 
District 5—Mrs. Margaret Hughes... Alabama College October 27 
District 6—Miss Mildred Johnston... Anniston October 20 


District 7—Miss Bethel Fite — 


Members are free to attend the meet- 
ings most convenient for them. While 
each district committee has been encour- 
aged to plan its own program, all of the 
meetings will follow the general pattern 
of beginning about 10 a.m. and closing 


........ Tuscaloosa 
District 8—Mrs. Elizabeth Beamguard .. Decatur High School 


November 3 
November 10 


about 4 p.m. The President's message and 
other important matters are scheduled 
for the noon luncheons. The district 
chairman for 1952 will also be elected, 
upon presentation of a name or names 
by the district nominating committees. 

GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


LEGISLATIVE NEWS 


HE general appropriation bill passed 
T by the 1951 session of the Legisla- 
ture in August contained an appropria- 
tion of $108,000.00 per year for the next 
two years for the Public Library Service 
Division. This is an increase of $27,- 
000.00 over the Division’s present appro- 
priation. $22,000.00 of the $27,000.00 in- 
crease will be spent for books, $4,000.00 
for equipment, $1,000.00 for salaries. 
Plans for the year include an additional 
field worker to assist with the work of 
aiding towns and counties in improving 
or establishing library service; an addi- 
tional bookmobile to loan to new re- 
gional libraries on a demonstration basis; 
the strengthening of small libraries by 
combining them with larger units of 


service where possible; and the extension 
of library service to areas not now served, 
as well as the improving of service in 


areas where service is not sufficient to 
meet the needs. These are ambitious 
plans but we believe most of them can 
be accomplished. 

Librarians throughout the State were 
most helpful in securing a larger appro- 
priation for the Public Library Service 
Division. They contacted their legislators 
in person, by mail and wire. Librarians, 
along with Friends and Trustees, ap- 
peared at legislative committee hearings 
and gave justification for the budget the 
Division requested. Although we did not 
get the $120,000.00 requested, we did re- 
ceive the largest increase in the history 
of the Division. Let’s not forget to say 
“thank you” to our legislators for this 
support they gave us. And the Public 
Library Service thanks all of you for your 
interest and support. 

Lois RAINER GREEN 
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JEDITATIONS OF A COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 


YX HILE the uses and functions of 

the college and the university li- 
br.ry are many and varied, perhaps they 
ca: most strikingly be summed up as the 
ex.ension of the classroom. No student 
could become a thoroughly educated per- 
sor to the degree presented by gradua- 
tion with nothing more than classroom. 
instruction. The lecture or the experi- 
ment is the basic presentation of con- 
cepts considered relevant to the proper 
development of the mind. They are both, 
however, severely limited by the element 
of time. If the basic ideas are to be ex- 
tended so that their associations and con- 
notations are developed, something more 
than classroom instruction must follow. 
There have been rumors of persons who 
eraduated from college without ever hav- 
ing been in the Library. This is less pos- 
now than in the past. However, 
such an individual, who obviously must 
have been sufficiently intelligent to grasp 
basic principles from classroom instruc- 
tion alone, must have finished college en- 
dowed more with an “outline of knowl- 
edge” than with a full and rich inter- 
pretation of life as represented by fact. 
For it is in the extension of the basic 
facts that there comes the enrichment of 
knowledge, the filling in of the flesh 
around the bones. The student who 
leaves an institution with the bare bones 
only and none or too little of the flesh 
has been cheated indeed. This is not al- 


sible 


ways the fault of the student. Some fac- 
ulty members are loath to extend their 
courses properly, and their reasons are 
seldom good ones. Where the acquiring 
of a skill rather than an education is in- 
volved, a lack of outside reading is clear 
and perhaps indicated, but for real in- 
terpretation, in any case, extended read- 
ing is the only answer. Many sources, 
rather than one, provide both widened 
and more balanced viewpoints. Single 
text instruction hardly justifies itself 
longer as conscientious effort except in 
certain marginal cases. The grammar of 
a foreign language for instance can be 
enriched by certain materials on the his- 
tory and cultural traditions of the coun- 
try. The college and the university li- 
braries say in effect, “Come to us, and 
we shall cover your bare bones of fact 
with the flesh of the richness of inter- 
pretation and significance. More, if you 
will, we can also give you many varied 
things you may never get elsewhere.” 
Many more than Santayana are_ being 
educated in the alcoves of libraries. The 
libraries are the heart of their institu- 
tions, and, as with individuals, in periods 
of stress the heart is abused. If all the 
rest were destroyed and the libraries re- 
mained, classes could conceivably open 
the next morning. The heart needs care, 
not abuse. 
D. M. S. 


FRIENDS OF ALABAMA LIBRARIES 


By Lois RAINER GREEN 


HINKING librarians realized 
for a long time the importance of 
the library’s friends. No public institu- 
tion—particularly one as complex to op- 
erate and as difficult to interpret to busy, 


have 


economy-minded governmental officers 
as the public library—can afford to over- 
look the opportunity to make friends 
who can influence people in the making 
of decisions which affect the service to 





the citizenry. In Alabama we have al- 
ways appreciated and respected the in- 
terest of such organized citizens’ groups 
as the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
P.-T.A., the American’ Legion, the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en, the Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions and Civi- 
tan Clubs, and numerous other active 
groups. We have also learned to appre- 
ciate the value of the active interest of 
individual citizens who have come to real- 
ize through their contact with the library 
that this institution performs a vital and 
necessary service in this modern world. 
In the past few months we have had 
cause to be especially grateful to the 
citizens of this state who gave of their 
time, their money, and their thought to 
the plight of the Alabama Public Library 
Service Division and who did something 
about its plight. 

When the new administration took of- 
fice in January 1951, it was committed 
to an economy program. We crossed our 
fingers and hoped we would not have to 
tighten our belts any tighter; we had 
dug in to the last notch two years ago 
when the Legislature cut all general fund 
appropriations by ten per cent. The star- 
vation diet we have lived on this bien- 
nium has allowed little library develop- 
ment and progress. We felt that any less 
support would practically annihilate the 
service. The Governor’s budget recom- 
mendation to the May session of the 1951 
Legislature, however, went far beyond 
our greatest fear. The Public Library 
Service Division was recommended for a 
cut of $11,500—from the present $81,000 
to $69,500. This was not the only State 
service, however, for which decreases were 
recommended, but it was one of the 
largest percentage cuts advocated. 

The citizens of Alabama who have 
used libraries and who have worked to 
establish them realize the importance of 
a strong state agency and the need for 
additional funds to supplement our grow- 
ing public library program, now financed 
primarily by county and city funds. These 
friends wrote letters to members of the 
finance committees of both Houses; they 
called on their legislators at home. Or- 
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ganizations passed resolutions implori 
the Governor and the Legislature to 
prove the library situation in Alaba 
instead of strangling the program. 7 
Chairman of the House Ways and Me: 
Committee advised his corresponde 
that a public hearing would be held 
them at which time everyone could stat 
his views on the matter. This heari 
was duly scheduled—with less than 
week’s notice—on a date when scho 
were closing, recitals and commencem«e 
programs were scheduled, and t 
weather unseasonably hot. In spite of 
the weather and conflicting schedules, 
more than one hundred people came to 
Montgomery at their own expense, rep- 
resenting all sections of the State and 
many interests. Industrialists, farmers, 
business men and women, school admin- 
istrators and teachers, club women, au- 
thors, librarians, housewives filled the 
House chamber for one of the most 
thrilling testimonial meetings we have 
ever witnessed in the cause of a public 
service. The theme of the hearing was 
FOR A BETTER ALABAMA TODAY 
AND TOMORROW BUILD BETTER 
LIBRARIES. Committee members, to a 
man, sat through the remarks of those 
who chose to speak, who urged that some 
of their tax money be spent to improve 
reading conditions in the State. Then the 
Committee began asking questions, in- 
telligent questions, the answers to which 
gave some light on the extent of the pres- 
ent library program and the vast needs 
yet to be met. At the close of the hear- 
ing, the amiable Chairman thanked the 
group for coming and told them that 
the Committee up to this time had been 
thinking in terms of books, but that now 
attention had been focused on people and 
their desire for books. The Chairman of 
the Executive Board of the Public Li- 
brary Service Division presided at this 
hearing. A successful business man and 
an experienced public relations person, 
Mr. A. R. Tomlinson presided with ex- 
ceptional sincerity and brevity. We were 
fortunate, also, to have on this Commit- 
tee several legislators who were already 


sold on the program and who never 
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ped working on the Committee, in- 
dually and collectively, until the 
imittee recommended an annual ap- 
priation of $108,000 for the Division 
the next biennium. 
gain on June 28, in the middle of 
vacation period and in the extreme 
» t of an Alabama summer, the Senate 
‘i, ance Committee expressed desire to 
»r our budget plea at an open hearing 
wre that group. We wrote our friends, 
advising that the job was only half fin- 
ished and that their influence was 
necded to get the Division over the sec- 
ond hurdle. Friends of libraries from all 
sections of the State responded. At the 
Senate hearing we had a different group, 
but still one with a great diversity of 
interests. This hearing was presided over 
by the Vice Chairman of the State Ex- 
ecutive Board, a former President of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
a citizen who has worked with legisla- 
tors on many occasions. At the close of 
this hearing the affable Chairman of 
this important Committee expressed ap- 
preciation to the group for their interest 
and told them that if they worked as hard 
on their personal jobs as they had on 
getting better support for libraries he was 
sure they were the hardest working peo- 
ple in Alabama. 


Several weeks after the Senate hear- 
ing, the Governor, the Senate and the 
House agreed that the library program 
needed additional funds and recommend- 
ed the $108,000 annually, which the 
House Committee proposed. Why? Be- 
cause the people from the backwoods and 
the people from the cities, a cross section 
of the people whose taxes support the 
State, have made their wishes known to 
their appropriating body in a constructive 
manner. Because business men, house- 
wives, organizations, library trustees, 
newspaper editors, school teachers, au- 
thors, and librarians have proved that a 
good friend is the greatest asset a public 
service can have. So often we neglect our 
assets. Friends of libraries should realize 
their potency, and we should let them 
know that they are appreciated. Although 
the appropriation for the Public Library 
Service Division does not compare with 
that of some other states, neither does 
Alabama’s income compare with that of 
other states. We can never hope to get 
into the million dollar class with appro- 
priations from our Legislature, but we 
feel that we the million dollar 
with friends. A library 
program without friends is indeed poorer 
than Job’s turkey! 


are in 


class now our 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
1900-1925 


By CLypE H. CANTRELL 


DUCATION for librarianship, like 

American education itself, had its 
origins in Europe. The earliest sugges- 
tions for the establishment of a library 
school are found in M. W. Schrettinger’s 
Essays at a Textbook of Library Science 
(Munich, 1829), outlining a plan for 
central libraries and the formation of a 
school to train librarians. Formal instruc- 
tion of a bibliographical and/or archival 
nature was established in Germany, Aus- 


tria, and France from 1861 to 1869. At 
the 1877 meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion (of England), C. H. Robarts ex- 
pressed the “hope for a rise of a school 
of highly trained students in bibliographi- 
cal knowledge.’ Several American li- 
brarians attended the London meeting, 


‘Plummer, Mary W. Training for Li- 
brianship. Revised by Frank K. Walter. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1923. 
p. 2. 





and the Library Journal, started in 1876, 
mentioned from time to time the possi- 
bility of such a school in America. 

To Melvil Dewey is due the credit for 
creating our first library school. His 
plans were presented to the American 
Library Association in 1883, and, despite 
stiff opposition, they were approved. 
With the active help of President Fred- 
erick A. P. Barnard, Dewey began library 
instruction at Columbia College in 1887, 
with a student body of seventeen women 
and three men. The first session lasted 
four months, but the next year it was 
extended to seven months. 

Within six years students trained by 
Dewey and his faculty opened three other 
library schools: Pratt Institute, 1890; 
Drexel Institute, 1892; and Armour In- 
stitute, 1893. The school at Columbia 
College was moved to Albany in 1889, 
at which time Dewey was appointed 
State Librarian. It remained attached to 
the New York State Library until 1926, 
when it was combined with the library 
school of the New York Public Library 
to form the School of Library Service 
of Columbia University. The school at 
Armour Institute was transferred to the 
University of Illinois in 1897. 

In 1900 these four library schools had 
curricula, entrance requirements, and 
standards of various kinds which were 
quite unlike those in the schools of to- 
day. For admission most institutions re- 
quired high school graduation and the 
passing of entrance examinations in gen- 
eral literature, history, current events, 
etc. A reading knowledge of French and 
German was usually demanded. The 
early curricula were of a highly practi- 
cal nature, including courses in catalog- 
ing and classification, book selection, li- 
brary architecture, library administration, 
etc. Practice work took up a great deal 
of the student’s time, often amounting 
to as many hours as the time actually 
spent in class.” 


*Information on this early period is taken 
from Plummer, Mary W., Op. cit.; William- 
son, Charles C. “Melvil Dewey—Creative Li- 
brarian,” Fifty Years of Education for Li- 


brianship  (MMinois Contributions to Li- 
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The period from 1900 to 1925 may 
called the era of expansion. The schoc]s 
already mentioned continued in ope:a- 
tion and new schools or departme: ts 
were added as follows: Carnegie Library 
School of Pittsburgh, 1901; Simmons C»l- 
lege, 1902; Western Reserve Universi-y, 
1904; Carnegie Library of Atlanta, 1905; 
University of Wisconsin, 1906; Syracuse 
University, 1908; Riverside Library Se:v- 
ice School, 1910; New York Public Li- 
brary School, 1911; University of Wash- 
ington, 1912; Los Angeles Public Library 
School, 1914; St. Louis Public Library 
School, 1917; University of California, 
1919; University of Texas, 1919; and the 
University of Buffalo, 1919.° | Although 
these were the agencies offering formal 
instruction, other types of training were 
available in certain areas. They included 
(1) apprenticeship; (2) training classes; 
(3) correspondence courses; (4) summer 
schools, institutes, and round tables; and 
(5) normal schools. Let us examine each 
of these separately. 

Apprenticeship, the oldest form of 
training in many fields, was found in 
American librarianship of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. Can- 
nons’ Bibliography the standard 
bibliographical source on librarianship, 
lists for the period 1892-1919 fifty-five ar- 
ticles on the training of library assistants. 
The public libraries of Springfield, Los 
Angeles, New York, Cincinnati, Brook- 
lyn, Washington, and others conducted 
classes for apprentices. This plan was 


“This information is found in the cata- 
logs of the vari us schools; Plummer, Op. 
cit., p. 19-20; American Library Association, 
Bulletin. v. 19. (1925), p. 250. 

‘Cannons, H. G. T. Bibliography of Li- 
brary Ec nomy, 1876-1920. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1927; supplemented 
and kept up-to-date by Current Library Lit- 
erature, an H. W. Wilson Company index. 





brianship, No. 1). Urbana, University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1943; and Wilson, Louis R. “His- 
torical Development of Education for Li- 
brianship in the United States,” Chicago, 
University. Graduate Library School. Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. Chicage, Americ.n 
Library Association, 1949. p. 44-59. 
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*n a means whereby libraries obtained 

p at subprofessional salaries; it pro- 

ed adequate training for the more im- 

tant positions of a subprofessional 

ure; and it made employees available 
libraries at a time when the supply 
trained librarians was limited. Even 

late as 1939 Munthe’ urged the im- 

tance of apprenticeship for students 

}o plan to enter library schools to be- 

ne professional librarians. 

The second type was the so-called 

«ining classes. These were like some of 
the instruction in the earlier schools. Of 
a highly practical nature, these courses 
were intended for the training of those 
entering public library work. The train- 
ing class of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary started as early as 1890; later it 
developed into a school. The same pat- 
tern prevailed in other areas. It should 
be stressed, however, that neither the ap- 
prenticeship nor the training-class meth- 
od produced that type of worker known 
today as the professional librarian. 

The third type deals with correspond- 
ence courses. These were never very nu- 
merous and, although they seem to have 
disappeared in the late 1920's, as late as 
1923 the American Library Association 
was considering the possibility of setting 
up standards for them.’ By correspond- 
ence, however, those interested in libra- 
rianship were able to obtain much of the 
background study needed as a base for 
professional training. 

The fourth type consists of summer 
schools, institutions, and round _ tables. 
Several library schools began as summer 
schools for school librarians; later, as the 
demands became greater, they were ex- 
panded to full professional status. The 
Universities of Wisconsin, North Caro- 
lina, and McGill fall into this class. 
Various institutes, conducted throughout 
the country for certain types of librarians, 
were from a few days to a few weeks in 
duration. Outstanding librarians were in- 
vited as guest speakers, and pertinent 


Munthe, Wilhelm. American Librarian- 
ship from a European Angle. Chicago, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1939. p. 138. 

Plummer, Op. cit., p. 18. 


problems were discussed. The so-called 
round tables were more regional in na- 
ture, often being planned by librarians 
of nearby towns or cities for the pur- 
pose of discussing problems of mutual 
interest. Although their functions are 
now served, for the most part, by state 
and regional library meetings, the idea 
has continued to persist, and some of the 
sectional meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association are still conducted as 
round tables. The summer schools, in- 
stitutes, and round tables were an infor- 
mal type of instruction which was help- 
ful at a time when library training 
agencies were not well developed. 

The fifth and last nonprofessional 
training agency was the normal school. 
At an early period courses were offered 
at such institutions for the training of 
school librarians. Evans’ reported in 1914 
on those institutions which were offering 
courses in librarianship, many of them 
in normal schools. These he has listed 
by states, and the kind of programs of- 
fered is outlined. Many normal schools 
offered good programs of instruction for 
teacher-librarians, but few were of real 
professional calibre. Their class offerings 
usually consisted of children’s literature, 
cataloging, book selection, and sometimes 
a course in school library administration. 

Let us consider now the programs of 
the professional schools. They may be 
examined under the following headings: 
(1) entrance requirements; (2) curricula; 
(3) practice work and scheduling; (4) de- 
grees awarded; and (5) the faculty. 

Entrance requirements to professional 
schools changed very little from 1900 to 
1925. Only two schools, the New York 
State Library School and the University 
of Illinois Library School, required col- 
lege graduation for admission. Other 
schools continued their policy of admit- 
ting high school graduates who presented 
evidence of good moral stability, showed 
an aptitude for library work, and were 
able to pass the comprehensive examina- 


"Evans, H. R. “Library Instruction in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Normal Schools,” U. 
S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1914, No. 
34, p. 1-38. 
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tions in general literature, history, cur- 
rent events, etc. Ability to use the type- 
writer was required at some schools; one 
school demanded that its students be able 
to write the “library hand.” The en- 
trance examinations were rigid, and those 
admitted were well-read individuals. A 
reading knowledge of French and Ger- 
man continued as a requirement at most 
schools, and some recommended the 
ability to translate at least one of the 
ancient languages. 

Although there was little change in 
curricula during the period 1900-1925, 
there was some variation from one school 
to another.” In schools affiliated with 
public libraries a great deal of practice 
work was required, while in colleges and 
universities much stress was found in 
practical work but, at the same time, 
there was a growing desire to teach more 
theory than was customary in the past. 
Plummer” had divided the instruction of 
the period into four main classes: ad- 
ministrative (library administration, _ li- 
brary buildings, bock-buying, work with 
children, methods of special libraries, 
etc.); technical (cataloging and _classifi- 
cation, subject-headings, library economy, 
proofreading and printing, bookbinding, 
etc.); bibliographical (documents, refer- 
ence work, history of books, and various 
courses in special bibliography); and 
critical (book selection and_ periodicals). 
One should add also the miscellaneous 
requirements, such as typewriting, cur- 
rent events, and visits to libraries. 

It was after the publication of the Wil- 
liamson report of 1923 that systematic 
planning of the curricula was started. 

As previously stated, library schools re- 
quired a varying amount of practice work 
of all students. The work done by stu- 
dents was, in a sense, compensatory for 
the time which librarians as_ teachers 
spent in offering courses to prepare 
others for library positions. Scheduling 


‘The beginnings and growth e¢f the curric- 
ulum for library schools is treated by Reece, 
Ernest J. The Curriculum in Library Schools. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. 
p- 28-58. 

"Plummer, Op. cil., p. 8. 
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was often a problem, for students we e 
required to spend 15-20 hours a week n 
class and, as a rule, they did practi e 
work for at least that length of time. «t 
the University of Texas students had o 
devote twice as much time to pract'e 
work as they spent in classes.” 

There was variation in the degrces 
awarded to those who completed p 


oO 


scribed programs of study in library 
schools. The two schools which required 
college graduation for admission offered 


a two-year program and awarded thie 
B. L. S. degree to these graduates. Other 
schools offering a one-year course usually 
conferred the A. B. or B. S. L. S. upon 
those who were college graduates upon 
admission. Most of the schools which ad- 
mitted high school graduates awarded 
a certificate upon satisfactory completion 
of the prescribed program. 

The faculties of library schools during 
the period 1900-1925 were poorly trained 
when compared with teachers of other 
professional disciplines; in many cases 
library science instructors were no higher 
in scholastic attainment than the degree 
for which they were instructing their 
students. Inbreeding was prevalent almost 
everywhere. When Dewey opened his 
school at Columbia, there were no li- 
brarians with professional degrees to serve 
on the faculty; therefore, they were re- 
cruited from the librarians of the in- 
stitution. They spent a part of their time 
in teaching and the rest was given to li- 
brary duties. After a few years the grad- 
uates of Dewey’s school began to set up 
other schools, and they, in turn, re- 
cruited the librarians of their institutions 
for teachers. In this way the early fac- 
ulties were both librarians and _ teachers. 
It was customary for the head librarian 
to be head protessor or director of the 
school (sometimes they were called prin- 
cipals). Very few teachers devoted full 
time to teaching, and from the beginning 
most of them were not prepared for their 
instructional activities. Gradually the 
quality of the faculty improved, but in 
1925 teachers of library science were 


“I bid., p. 29. 
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po ly prepared when compared with the 
fac lty of other professional fields. As 
la as 1946 Danton" reported that twice 
as iany instructors of library science had 
no degree or only the bachelor’s degree 
as he number holding the Ph.D. Not 
un | about the middle of the twentieth 
cer ury did the training of the library 
sch ol faculty begin to approach the 
lev. | of that of many other departments 
in he university. 

ihe preceding paragraphs show that 
education for librarianship was in need 
of much attention. It was not unlike 
the condition in which Abraham Flexner 
found medical education in 1915. The 
study which was to put library training 
on a truly professional basis and_ bring 
about its complete reorganization de- 
veloped from the research and_publica- 
tions of Dr. C. C. Williamson, who was 
to become Director of Libraries and Dean 
of the School of Library Service of Co- 
lumbia University. In 1919 he published 
an article’ which stimulated thought on 
the problem. Later, with the aid of Car- 
negie funds, he made a detailed study of 
education for librarianship, and his pub- 
lished report has been of profound sig- 
nificance.” The progress made since 1923 
is largely due to Williamson. His recom- 
mendations were: 


1. Library schools to train only for 
professional positions. 


9 


The curriculum of the various 


schools to be standardized. 


3. Admission to be restricted to college 
graduates. 


. Library schools to have at least four 
full-time instructors. 


a 


"Danton, J. Periam. Education for Li- 
brianship: Criticisms, Dilemmas, and Propo- 
sals. New York, Columbia University, 1946. 
p. 10. 

"Williamson, C. C. “Some present-day as- 
pects of Library Training,” Library Journal, 
XLIV (1919), p. 563-68. 

“Williamson, C. C. Training for Library 
Service, New York, Carnegie Corporation, 
1923. 
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5. Library schools to be restricted to 


universities. 


6. The first-year study to be basic, with 
specialization planned for the second 
and third years. 


7. A board to be established to set up 
standards for library schools and to 
see that instruction is kept on a high 
level.” 


By 1937 the greater part of William- 
son’s recommendations had been put 
into operation.” As a result of the Wil- 
liamson report, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion allocated approximately $5,000,000 
for library education over a_ ten-year 
period. This grant made possible the 
founding of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago and 
the library schools of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Hampton Institute, and 
the University of North Carolina” <A 
Board of Education for Librarianship, es- 
tablished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, has exerted a great influence in 
raising the standards of the schools. In 
1946 Wheeler reported that no library 
school accredited by the Board existed 
outside a university.” Although the in- 
fluence of the Williamson report has 
been far-reaching, it remained for the 
“revolution of the curriculum” of 1946- 
48 to set the pattern of graduate study 
on which most of the library schools op- 
erate today. 


“Tbid., p. 136-46. 

“Wilson, Louis R. “The American Library 
School Today,” Library Quarterly, VII 
(1937), p. 211-45. 

“Howe, Harriet E. “Two Decades in Edu- 
cation for Librarianship,” Library Quarterly, 
XII (1942), p. 557-70. 

“Wheeler, Joseph L. Progress and Prob- 
lems in Education for Librarianship. New 
York, Carnegie Corporation, 1946. p. 43. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first in a 
series of articles on education for librarian- 
ship by the Director of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute Library. The second pait 
will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 


Lois RAINER GREEN, Ed:tor 


BUILDINGS 


HE DeKalb Library held 

open house on the evening of Au- 
gust 17 in their new quarters in the Fort 
Payne City Hall. Mrs. G. I. Weatherly 
and her committee conducted over two 
hundred people, including the Mayor 
and members of the City Council, 
through the library. 


County 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars, with 
the assistance of the Auxiliary, have re- 
decorated the children’s room of the Eu- 
faula library. The Eufaula Lions Club 
redecorated the Teen Age room. 

Tuscaloosa County Library has plans 
for an addition to their present building 
to allow for additional work and shelving 
space. Montgomery County Library is 
also in the throes of planning a new 
building. Prichard is another library that 
has outgrown its present room in the 
City Hall and is working for a building, 
having already acquired a lot. 

The Homewood City Council has 
passed a resolution naming the new mu- 
nicipal library building in honor of Mrs. 
George H. Watson, who was chairman of 
the Library Board there until her death 
last year. 

Tarrant Library will soon be moving 
into its new building which is a hand- 
some structure, erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately $84,000. The new building 
is the culmination of many years plan- 
ning and effort of the City Council, the 
Library Board, and the Recreation Board. 
Miss Aleen Riley is librarian. 


Anniston Library announces the open- 
ing of a second Negro branch in an at- 


tractive building constructed for that 
purpose. A second new building houses 
the Oxanna branch for white patrons; 
this branch formerly had quarters over 
the fire station. 


Birmingham has acquired a lot aod 
store building in Central Park for a nw 
branch for that section of the city. 


POT-POURRI 


Catherine Green, formerly head of tie 
Muscle Shoals Regional Library, has re- 
signed her position as Librarian at Camp 
Campbell, Kentucky, and recently re- 
turned to her home in Fayetteville, Ten- 
nessee, from a month’s vacation in 
Mexico. 

Mrs. T. H. Collins has resigned her 
position as Librarian, Dale County Li- 
brary, Ozark, and has moved to Bir- 
mingham where her husband is_con- 
nected with the Water Works Board. 
Mrs. Agnes Thomason succeeds Mrs. Col- 
lins as librarian of Dale County. 

Act number 196 of the 1951 Legisla- 
ture increases Mobile County’s contribu- 
tion to libraries in that county, provid- 
ing for a payment of 11 cents per capita 
to incorporated towns. Mobile Public 
Library gets 11 cents per capita for rural 
residents as well as citizens of Mobile 
proper. An expanded program has been 
inaugurated with bookmobile service to 
all sections of the county. The Mobile 
Library Board has ordered a Gersten- 
slager Bookmobile to replace the old one 
inherited from the Red Cross several 
years ago. This will be Alabama’s first 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile and, according 
to all reports, it will be the last word 
in bookmobiles. Promised delivery date 
is the latter part of October. The Public 
Library Service Division is participating 
in the expanded program through a 
grant in aid in books. 

Alabama’s newest regional library is 
the Clarke-Washington Regional Library 
with headquarters in Grove Hill. Mr. 
John Adams, of Grove Hill, is chairman 
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the Regional Library Board, which 
ow looking for a librarian to direct 
program. The two town libraries in 
ke County, Jackson and Grove Hill, 
become part of the Regional pro- 

n. Washington County has no exist- 

public libraries. 

Irs. Virginia Lacy, who has completed 

Library Science training at the Uni- 

sity of Alabama, will join the staff 

the Anniston Public Library on Oc- 

er first. Mrs. Lacy has been librarian 

the Walker County High School, Jas- 
pe’, and also been a member of the 
Walker County Library Staff. 

Public librarians attending the Ameri- 
can Library <Association’s 75th anniver- 
sary meeting in Chicago in July were 
Mildred Goodrich, Anniston; Fant H. 
Thornley, Birmingham; Elizabeth Beam- 
guard, Huntsville; Ethel Sanders, Mont- 
gomery County; Lois Rainer Green and 
Shirley Brother, Public Library Service 
Division; Gretchen Schenk, Summerdale; 
Mrs. J. U. Reeves, Trustee, Mobile Pub- 
lic Library and Public Library Service 
Division. 

Other Alabama librarians in attend- 
ance were Association President Mabel 
Willoughby and Margaret Thomas, How- 
ard College; Fannie Schmitt, School Li- 
brary Consultant, State Department of 
Education; Mildred Smith, Vigor School, 
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Prichard; Mrs. Carrie Robinson, Negro 
School Library Consultant, State Depart- 
ment of Education. Former Alabama li- 
brarians seen in Chicago were Horace 
Moses, Bill Morse, and Carl Johnson, all 
of Mobile; Don Thompson and John 
Cory, formerly of the University of Ala- 
bama; David Berninghausen and Eugene 
Holtman, formerly of Birmingham-South- 
ern; and Carson Bennett, of the A. P. I. 
Library. 

Sylacauga’s young folks have enjoyed 
a series of story hours in recent weeks 
at the B. B. Comer Memorial Library. 
The popular programs were conducted 
by members of the Matrons Study Club. 

The Camden Public Library celebrated 
its first anniversary with a Silver Tea on 
June first with the Camden Study 
Forum as_ hostess. 

Mrs. Emily Miller Danton, Director of 
the Birmingham Public Library, has re- 
turned from a month’s vacation in Eng- 
land, having flown both ways. Margaret 
Miller, head of the Children’s Depart- 
ment, flew to Paris during August and 
later visited the Scandinavian countries. 

For three weeks in September the Bir- 
mingham Public Library exhibited the 
“Fifty Books of the Year,” sponsored an- 
nually by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. The Birmingham “Friends 
of the Library” sponsored the exhibition. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


WILLA Boyswortn, Editor 


Howard College. The constructive 
ideas growing out of the Friday after- 
noon social-business hours given for the 
faculty members by the library staff were 
gratifying. So practical were these ideas 
that plans are shaping up to draw cer- 
tain student groups into similar meetings. 
As a further result of this cooperative 
planning, phonograph record concerts 
are being planned, in cooperation with 
the Music Department, for the fall se- 


mester. A project with the Sociology De- 
partment is resulting in the organization 
of a useful collection of materials on 
counties in Alabama. 

A discussion of The Library in the 
General Report of the Second Work 
Conference on Higher Education, which 
drew favorable response in the depart- 
mental meetings, resulted in a reprint 
of certain portions of the Report in 
News from the Library. Recommenda- 
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tions from the Report will be continued 
in the newsletter during the coming 
year. The May issue of the newsletter 
was a Directory of Bound Periodicals in 
Howard’s library. 

Edna Eaves, who has a M. R. E. de- 
gree from the Southern Baptist Seminary 
in Louisville and a B. S. in L. S. from 
Peabody, has been added to the staff as 
circulation librarian. 

Beginning September 1, Mary Beth 
Quick will assume duties as assistant li- 
brarian at Henderson State ‘Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Alabama College. Our library has _re- 
cently fallen heir to some rare eighteenth 
century titles which are listed below. 
They were from the library of Dr. Leah 
Dennis, for many years a member of the 
English faculty of Alabama College, who 
did considerable research in the field of 
literature of the eighteenth century. 
THE PERCY LETTERS, published this 
year by the Louisiana University Press, 
was edited by M. G. Robinson and Leah 
Dennis, and came from the press only a 
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few weeks before the death of Dr 
Dennis. 

Burke—“Three Memorials on Frencl 
Affairs,” 1797; Saint Pierre—“Paul et Vir 
ginie,’” London, 1797; Young—“Nigh: 
Thoughts,” 3 vol. ed., 1792; Savage—“The 
Wanderer. A Vision,” 1729; Dodsley—“A 
Collection of Poems . . . by several hands. 
6 vols., 1758; Evans—“Old Ballads,” vols 
1-4, 1778; Gay—“Fables,” 4th ed. 1751; 
6th ed. 1756; Percy—“Reliques,” 3d ed. 
vols. 1-3, 1775; “Peter Pindar,” 3 vols., 
1794; Cowper—“Life and Letters,” 8 
vols., 1835 (not 18th century, but worth 
mentioning). 


University of Alabama. Miss Lucile 
Crutcher became head of the Cataloging 
Department, University of Alabama Li- 
brary, on June 1. She succeeded Mr. 
Waverly W. Barbe who has accepted the 
headship of the College of Education 
Library of the same institution. Prior to 
June Miss Crutcher was Head Cataloger 
of the Joint University Library, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Below is a list of the Special Libraries of Alabama as far as I can ascertain. 
\ ill readers please help me fill in the names of the Librarians and send me the 
nimes of any other special libraries that should be added. 


Alabama Power Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Mrs. Margaret Fell 
Johnson, Librarian. 


Alabama Public Library Service Di- 
vision Library, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, Li- 
brarian. 


Alabama State Department of Ar- 
chives and History Library, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Miss Mary Mul- 
len, Librarian. 


Alabama State Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Montgomery, Alabama. Mr. 
Richard W. Neal, Librarian. 


American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
Library, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Bureau of Public Administration Li- 
brary, University, Alabama. Miss E]l- 
lie McKinne, Librarian. 


Chemical Engineering Library, TVA, 
Wilson Dam, Alabama. Miss Mar- 
tha Foster, Librarian. 


Air University Library, Air Univer- 
sity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama. 


10. 


12 


= 


16. 


Kenneth Cameron 
Air University 
Maxwell Field, Alabama 


Li- 
Miss 


Geological Survey of Alabama 
brary, University, Alabama. 
Marie Montgomery, Librarian. 


Jefferson County Law _ Library, 
Court House, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Mr. Charles White, Librarian. 


Medical College of Alabama Library, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Miss Mil- 
dred Crowe, Librarian. 


Monsanto 
brary 
ton, 


Chemical Company Li- 
(Phosphate Division), Annis- 
Alabama. 


Southern Research Institute Library, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Mr. Walter 
Collins, Librarian. 


Veterans Administration Facility Li- 
brary, Montgomery, Alabama. Mrs. 
Adah C. Couble, Librarian. 


Veterans Administration Facility Li- 
brary, Tuskegee, Alabama. Mrs. Sa- 
die P. Delaney, Librarian. 


Veterans Administration Facility Li- 
brary, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Miss 
Carrie Boals, Librarian. 
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THE NEW DEWEY 


By Davis MILLER SIMPSON 


HE new Fifteenth Edition of the 

Dewey Decimal Classification _pre- 
sents several factors of interest to all li- 
brarians using the Classification. Read- 
ers are referred to a review of the new 
Dewey by Andrew D. Osborn, Library 
Journal, July, 1951, p. 1118 ff. The 
Classification under present reworking 
has become a book classification strictly, 
rather than a classification of knowledge, 
a change in line with current trends to- 
ward practical application. Some of schol- 
arly mind will doubtlessly regret the 
abandonment of the classification of 
knowledge concept. The present edition 
is in many respects a radical departure 
from previous editions of Dewey, but, as 
knowledge has increased with its infinite 
complexities, so had Dewey until there 
was a considerable body of material that 
was useless to the average user, difficult 
and at points needlessly subdivided for 
the exceptional user, and much that was 
near incomprehensible for both. With 
the new edition then there is a sense of 
loss as to the scholarly detail of the older 
edition and a sense of relief at the pros- 
pect of a simpler and more applicable 
tool. 

The work has been greatly reduced in 
size, there being 55 pages of introduction 
and 661 pages of tables and index, as 
compared with a total of 1,927 pages in 
the fourteenth edition. The format is 
entirely new. The simplification involved 
poses a problem of reclassification for 
many libraries. Public libraries will per- 
haps be less involved in necessary re- 
classification than will libraries of edu- 
cational institutions. Most colleges and 
universities face considerable financial 
problems today, and reclassification at 
this time presents more than normal dif- 
ficulties. Therefore, most libraries will 
likely prefer to practice the use of a com- 
bination of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
editions of Dewey. A practical means of 
meeting this inconvenience is the trans- 
fer of numbers from the fourteenth to 


the fifteenth edition when the older 
numbers are to be retained. 

Approximately one number out of « 
ery two in the Classification has been 
changed. Changes have largely been in 
the nature of dropping decimals for sho:t- 
ening; however, out of 1,510 entries 
sampled by Dr. Osborn, 217 carried a 
different number. In most cases the o!d 
number has not been reassigned, making 
continued use of it possible, at least for 
the present. In cases in which the old 
number has been used, there seems little 
alternative to eventual reclassification of 
some kind. 

Of especial interest are the following 
changes: an alternative scheme for 016, 
Bibliography, by which bibliographies 
can be scattered by subject field; the 
omission of special numbers for indi- 
vidual philosophers from 182-199; the 
great expansion of 301, one of the most 
radical changes and one of the greatest 
improvements in the new edition but one 
that will call for some reworking of the 
collection. The classification of the 
United Nations seems no more success- 
ful than was that of the League of Na- 
tions. This is a regrettable deficiency. 

A possible result of the use of the new 
Dewey is confusion in case of open stacks 
for those who insist on using the stacks 
rather than the card catalog. Many li- 
braries will be physically and financially 
incapable of complete _ reclassification, 
whereas they may wish or be compelled 
to reclassify partially in certain  cate- 
gories, cf. Negroes, from 325.26 to 301.45. 
The holdings of most libraries are prob- 
ably extensive in proportionate degrees 
in this field. Certainly, new books on 
the subject should be assigned the new 
classification if the change is to be made 
at all. Books before perhaps 1940, ex- 
cept for classics in the field, may have 
to retain their old markings until time 
and money permit further work on them. 
Perhaps a benefit will accrue in a more 
general use of the card catalog, the stacks 
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longer being conceived of as the easy 
They have always been a kind of 


“hk ntucky windage” anyway. 


he H. W. Wilson Company has an- 
need that they will use the fifteenth 


i ion of Dewey in classification for 


r printed cards. At this writing the 
imal Classification Section of the Li- 
ry of Congress has not announced 
* policy, but in. all likelihood they 
will follow the new edition. 

t is possible that the new format will 
prove so sturdy as was the old, that 
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certain typographical errors, deficiencies 
of indexing, and contraction of tables 
will present irritating difficulties for 
some time to come, but the trend is right, 
especially for medium-sized and smaller 
libraries. Libraries of larger educational 
institutions contemplating reclassification 
will probably examine with wisdom other 
sources of classification. 

NOTE: The editor will welcome reviews 
of library literature and open discussion of 
books reviewed. 
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We sell the books of all publishers in original 
publishers bindings and library bindings. 


We specialize in handling complete library orders. 


All orders receive personal attention—prompt 
Individual reports sent on “shorts”. 


SEND YOUR NEXT ORDER TO THE JENKINS BOOK COMPANY 


service. 


New Orleans 12, La. 











NEW LOW PRICES 
ON 


Hawkins Life-Time Cello-Buck and Duro-Tuff Library Bindings 
All Books are Singer-Sewn and Bound in Silk-Screen Covers 


For Grades 1 through 4 


Primers 


Little Golden Book, etc. 
Write for List 


HAWKINS BOOK STORE 


2123 3rd Avenue, North 


Pre-Primers 


Birmingham, Alabama 








Sa niin Know 


. that for 75 years Library Bureau has built furniture 


wi equipment of only one quality — the best. Your 
i library’s present — and its future — are secure when you 
a ey ee LB equipment. Write or phone for Catalog LB 403. 


Mbeanel. 22 16 Fifth Anes Ns intaghun 3 





THe ALABAMA LIpRAR \y 


REPORT FROM ALA COUNCIL 


pes recommendations of ALA Coun- 
cil of vital concern to state library 
associations are: 

Recommendation 18: That a chap- 
ter of ALA shall be established in 
any state in which a majority of the 
ALA members (within that state) 
vote to have a state chapter. 


This recommendation was adopted. 


Recommendation 27: That each 
state chapter or regional chapter of 
the ALA should be the final author- 
ity within the ALA for all library 
programs or policies which concern 
that state or region. 


The adoption of this recommendation 
is important because it delegates con- 
siderably more authority on the state 
level. 


The ALA committee on Membership 
Dues and Prerequisites proposed a revi- 
sion of the dues, rights and _ privileges. 
By vote of Council this is to be referred 
to the entire membership for a mail 
vote. Please watch your ALA Bulletin 
for this announcement. This is important 
in that it is recommended that the pres- 
ent dues schedule be revised upward. 


FEDERAL LIBRARY BILL 


A new bill to secure funds for tie 
development and extension of public li- 
brary service was introduced in Congress 
on May 9. It is called the “Library Se:v- 
ice” bill. When you write to your setia- 
tor for a copy of this bill, refer to it 
as S. 1452, the Library Service bill. 


The bill provides basic grants of 
$40,000 a year to each state for five 
years, with provision for additional 
funds under a matching plan based 
on rural population and per capita 
income. The funds would be granted 
to state library agencies to develop 
service within their states, the control 
of the use of the funds being left 
to the states rather than to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


The Washington News Letter for May 
9, 1951, carries a brief analysis of the 
bill. Secure a copy and become familiar 
with it so that at the proper time you 
may write a letter to our senators re- 
questing their support of the bill. 

Mrs. Margie Malmberg, former direc- 
tor, ALA Washington Office, at a meet- 
ing of state presidents and coordinators 
at ALA, urged the active support of this 
bill by all librarians. 





WE SPECIALIZE in LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
The REPAIRING and RESTORATION of RARE BOOKS 
QUALITY WORK at REASONABLE PRICES 


“LOOSE LEAF BINDERS of EVERY DESCRIPTION” 
Our Loose Leaf Notebook for Public Schools Highly Recommended 


Birmingham Bookbinding Company 
BERTEL P. GILJE 


116 North 23rd Street 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


Phone 7-2238 
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World Book is proud to be 


Librarians: 15™ CHOICE 


HAVE YOU of America’s 
RECEIVED A Libraries and Schools 


CoryY oy For more than 30 years librarians and 
teachers have relied confidently on World 
OUR NEW Book ... finding in it the qualities they 
a Pe have a right to expect in a reference work. 
BOOK CATALOG, Accuracy ! The result of exhaustive checks 
VOLUME THREE? by editors, contributors, librarians, in- 
dexers and researchers. 
e Readability! Articles written to meet the 
reference needs of the reader at different 
WRITE FOR age levels. 
YOUR COPY Visual perfection! Authentic color re- 
productions of masterpieces are included 
in the finest collection of pictures ever 


STANDARD SCHOOL SERVICE published in any encyclopedia. 
BIRMINGHAM 6. ALABAMA.” World Book Encyclopedia 
PHONES 9-6196—9-6197 Published by Field Enterprises, Inc. 

Educational Division 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 











CLASS “A” LIBRARY BINDINGS 


CERTIFIED 
A UBRARY BINDERY MEMBER 


CERTIFIED of the 
LIBRARY od LIBRARY 


BINDERY : BINDING INSTITUTE 


COMPETENT RELIABLE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Recognized EXPERTS in Library Binding 
BOOKS — PERIODICALS — LAW BOOKS — THESES 


Write for Prices and Particulars to 


ART GUILD BINDERY, Inc. 


324 EAST NINTH STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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EXPECT 
MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 
When You Buy 
“Bound To Stay Bound” 
—BINDING— 


Prebound Library 
New Books Rebinding 


New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


SPEEDY 


BINDER yi 


wet 


Fast protection for pamphlets and paper- 
covered periodicals up to % inch thick. 


@ Nothing to moisten, sew or drill. 


@ Staples penetrate special hinge strip 
easily. 

@ Inexpensive—cuts costs in processing. 

@ Available in all standard sizes. 

@ See page 43—New No. 51 Catalog. 


Gaylord Gr00. Jue. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


SYRACUSE «+ NEW YORK 























SINCE 1906 


SK us about our 
plan for increasing 
your book budget by 
sending your discards 
and duplicates for credit. 


BOOKS OLD AND NEW 


Wholesalers and Distributors 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA For All Publishers 











Compton’s 
Pictured 


Encyclopedia 


1951 EDITION 


Interesting .. . 
Accurate ... 
Beautifully Illustrated .. . 
Kepi up-to-date in factual content and point of 
view through continuous revision. Expanded 
by 1374 pages since 1945. 
C. E. CHAMBLEE, State Representative 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
2722 10th Ave., So. Birmingham 




















